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MY COUNTRY, TIS OP THEE i 


M Y country, tis of tliee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee . I sing ; 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side 
LeVfreedom ring. : 

M v native country, thee. 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love ; 

I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and. templed hills 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above! 


j et music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom's song : ’ | 

Let mortal tongues awake ; 
Let all that breathe partake ; 
Let rocks their silence break. 
The sound prolong. j 

Qur fathers' God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, { 

To Thee we sing : j 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light, 
Protect, us by Thy might,* 
Great God, our King. 


Samuel F. Smith 





X 1 very sane man knows that the day will come 
^ when the world will be 4 decent place again. 
Every wise man knows that devilry cannot possess 
the | earth for long. What millions of people ask 
themselves is how the nations can get out of the 
Madhouse. 

1 From the pedis of Crete, and Libya, and the 
Mediterranean, and the' Atlantic, we may look for 
escape to our Generals, o’ur Admirals, and the R A F, 
-with all their hosts of heroes'*; they will win our 
battles; But from the evil spirit that, we fight 
against there is but one escape. It is by faith and. 
works; there is no power but God that will deliver us. 

Our Utmost and Our Best 

Wonderful the Island has been and is, yet no 
man |can imagine the. transformation that would 
come, over .it if . in the morning every man and 
woman believed in God as the‘Director of our 
lives.*. It’is not enough that we pay service to our 
name as a Christian State by going to church on a 
national day of prayer and are. spellbound for 
nine days when a miracle follows, as at Dunkirk; 

* We are not at our full power in fighting evil things 
until we cherish the good that .conquers evil. 

There will be no shirkers, no doubters, no false 
friends among us when all our lives are moved 
by the spirit which impels us to do our utmost and . 
our best. We fight for . the right to be free and for 
the dignity of human life', and it is the glowing 
spirit of the Sermon on* the Mount that will bring 
us Victory, If God is in us and with us it matters 
not who is against us. 

Jf wc believe that God is with us in the war, we 
must believe that He is with us all our lives. 
From everlasting to everlasting is the Creator, of 
Heaven and Earth. If it were written across the 
pky it would not be more wonderful to think of 
Ilian it is, and if we can feel this in our souls no 
storm that blows can injure us. 

If we think of the world as part of a vast .universe, 
and of the universe as something that is being 
perfected through us, we shall not fall into the 
grave mistake ol thinking that religion is a small 
thing, a thing of words, of a particular Church or 
a particular kind of worship, or a particular form, 
of words in which we must believe. There is no 
Church or Creed to <which we must bovv down. 
But to the faith all Churches hold, to the. faith 
behind all creeds, we must bow down or perish. • 

" Life at Its Highest* . . : 

• It is not easy always to do right in a world like 
this, but if we build up aiv outlook 'on life, if we 
have a touchstone, to which we can bring our 
problems day by day, it will be a thousand' tiiries 
easier than if we worry through. There is no 
mystery in religion. No impassable .gulf stretches 
between the world and the throne of God. Across 
it lies* a hitman life . .It is in the life of’a Man like 
unto ourselves that wc. may seek and “find, the 
secret that, will save the world. 

w may say of religion that it. is life at the highest. 

It. is more than honour and duty and 
courage and generosity arid love arid justice and 
mercy ; it is all these’ earthly things touched with 
the glow of faith, ‘It has in it the sense of justice 
which led Brutus to put. his sons to death for 
treachery to tire State ; the courage which led the 
people of Eyam to shut themselves off from the 
.world and perish of plague to save the country 



Washington—The Capitol in Its Security 



London—St Paul's in Its Peril 

The Domes .of Faith and Freedom 


round ; the sacrifice* of those-200 schoolboys who 
gave up an inch of skin to save the life of a laundry 
girl; the honour of:a Roman who, when offered 
his life by a General who had ordered all others to 
be.slain, mixed with the people, saying, "I will 
not live while so many of my fellow-citizens die 
unjustly/’ - 

YI/oven into Christianity, sanctified by it, are 
all these noble things. The great watchwords 
come to us down the, ages. There is nothing small 
in them,' They are as beacon lights in the path oi 
every man. * 

The Beacon Lights of Christianity 

We must be forgiving : Let not the sun.go down 
upon your'wrath. ' . . . ; 

. ,We must be just: The path of the just is as the 
shining light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day . T .. 

We must be wise : Be ye wise as serpents ana 
harmless as doves. i 

We must be comrades : Bear ye one another's 
burdens. 

• We must make our religion felt in the State : 
Righteousness exalteth a nation , but sin is a reproach 
to any people. • : 

We must be tender : Pure religion and undefiled 
is this, to visit the fatherless and widow's, in their 
affliction . 

We must have clean hands : The righteous shall 
held on his way, and he that hath clean hands shall 
be stronger and stronger. 

We must be true : .Strive for the truth unto death. 

We must be determined: No man , having put 
his hand to' the plough , and looking back , is fit for 
the kingdom of God.. * 

We must be patient: • Answer not before thou 
hast heUrd the cause ; blame not before thou hast 
examined the truth. . ■ 

We must be industrious: Go to the ant, thou 
sluggard ; consider her ways , and be ivise. 

We must love one another : Though I speak 
with the. tongues of men and'of angels , and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. . « • 

. M EN ^ avc ma ^ e a g r ^ a t mystery of religion/ and 
these plain watchwords have been wrapped up 
in phrases whosemeaning none can discover; but 
nothing corikLrcally be simpler than the message 
of Christianity. The thought of God as a Father, 
of mankind as a Brotherhood, is so simple that a 
child can grasp it. 

Twelve Plaip Men 

And nothing could be simpler than the way in 
. which Jesus left his message to he handed down. 
He left it to. the care of twelve plain men; He left 
it, , not in charge of twelve scholars, not in the trust 
of kings,mot locked up in the minds of philosophers, 
not enshrined in temples dr preserved in books. He 
left his message with the .common people. He 
sowed the seed in the world’s highway. 

If there is something beautiful in this there is 
something solemn in it, too, for it means that the 
existence of Christianity in the world depends upon 
11s. We may think it is bound to go on, that 
somehow it is under the special protection of God 
and must continue; but religion cannot live except 
by the will of men. . 

' Continued on page 2 
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A Governor To 
His People 


As. Hitler ; has , marched across , 
Europe his puppet governors have 
tried to win the . loyalty of the 
conquered races by speeches which 
■ have, always Jailed to deceive: 

This speech comes from Hie far- 
off, land of Papua, under - the 
Government of Australia. A'year 
ago its famous Governor, Sir 
Hubert Murray, died, to the grief 
of the' native people, and, his 
nephew, Mr Leonard Murray, has 
been appointed as ' his successor. 
After Ms appointment Mr Murray 
addressed the councillors and 
constables of the native villages in : 
these words. . 

| feel proud that the Australian 
Government has given me- 
this high position, and T am 
happy to be Administrator of 
Papua, because I love this 
country-and have lived most of 
my life here. I know nearly all 
the white people, and hundreds of 
native people, and I have many 
friends among both. 

I shall try to keep doing for all 
the people what the old Governor 
would have done if he had lived 
longer. ' I worked with him for 
so long, and he trusted me. I 
knew his ways and how. he 
thought. Now I want you to 
think of me as your friend, as 
you thought of him. 

, In many- of the big* things in 
Papua white people and native 
people want much the same. 
Both, want to win this war ; 
both want the country to be 
healthy and their children to 
grow up strong men and women ; 
both want Papua to be a happy 
place for all. But sometimes, in 
the smaller things, white and 
native don’t want the same, and 
often the Government has t to 
decide fairly between the two. 

I will always try to be fair. 


I don’t know* whether*y6u have 
a word *the same as the English 
word Balance. , But it. means 
this—like a set of scales, when 
neither end'goes down* You see 
these scales ? Well, when the 
interests are different, I will try 
to keep a fair balance. 

In this time of war (and it is 
a big war) the Governments in 
England and Australia and all 
our lands have to do many things 
that they would not do when, 
there is no war., They do these, 
things ,-to’ make sure that, we 
shall win.. Sometimes some of 
our rights and freedom have to 
.be taken from us. They are 
taken from the-white, people as 
well as from, the .natives, and 
you' must not mind this any 
more than the' white • people 
mind it,. because it is done for 
the safety and good of us all. 

I will not close my ears if you 
feel you have not had fair treat¬ 
ment front the Government or 
anyone else, or’’if you,. or your 
people have troubles you think 
I can make easier for you. The 
old Governor was always ready 
to hear you, and*I want to be the 
saline. But it is _ better to go 
first to those other Government 
men whose duty it is to look 
after you. Come to me if they 
-are unable to help you. Don’t 
think of the magistrates only as 
men of punishment. Sometimes 
they have to,punish natives if 
they do wrong/ as they have to 
punish' white people, but they 
are yourfriends and want to 
help you. ’ ’• . 

This, is the end of my talk. 
You won’t be : able to remember 
all my words, but you will 
remember the meaning of what I 
have said,' and I want you to 
spread it among your people, r 


Little News 
ffee/s 

*ynE suggestion, that First. Aid 
’should be:'a ’compulsory 
subject in all schools is, we 
understand, likely to receive 
support as a result of war 
experiences, 

* Manchester is to establish libraries 
in .six of the biggest city shelters as 
an experiment. . , , . 

We hear of a vicar in a Kent 
village who, the other Sunday, instead 
of a sermon read to his congregation 
tthe frontpage of the C N. 

American inventor has pro¬ 
duced an apparatus for 
catching river fish by. means of 
electrically charged wires sus¬ 
pended in the water and ener¬ 
gised by a dynamo'on the bank. 

Some of ; our villages have done 
marvellously well in War Savings 
Weeks.. Fairways in Sussex, with 
2216 people, raised £266,000 or £120 
a head, and two Hampshire villages 
(Durley. and Litchfield) with only 
♦ 128 people, raised £22,442, or £175 a 
head. Heckmondwike in York¬ 
shire raised £42 a head, Shaffesbury- 
town in’ Dorset ^£49, and / Roe- 
h amp ton'£75 a head from its 2000 
people. . O . ' ^ ’ 1 

“The book'is truly inspired ” 
writes the founder of Toe II of 
Nineteen-Forty, Arthur Mce's re¬ 
print of C N articles during last year. 


The Bird’s Song For 
New Yorkers 


JTvery time a little bird sings 
in New York dozens of 
people , stop and listen spell¬ 
bound. - ■ 

It is a little silver bird on the 
wall of the lobby of the Time 
and Life Building in Rockefeller 
Centre, and it is part of a sculp¬ 
tured group called Man and 
Nature, by the. well-known 
Swedish sculptor Carl Milles. 
A man sits on a horse, both' 
carved in smooth yellow pine, 
looking up at a little silver bird 
above his head. For two minutes 
before, each hpur the passers-by' 
look tip at the-little bird flutter¬ 
ing. its wings, moving, its head, 
and singing,, the song; of the 
Clarino. . 

The Clarino is a thrush from 
southern Mexico which was heard 
in the forests there long before 
the Mayans began to develop 
their civilisation. Its song must 
have cheered’ up the Spanish 
Conquiptadores, as it is hearten¬ 
ing to the hurrying New Yorkers. 

When the sculptor first' 
thought of the idea of having a 
singing bird on his monument 


he told the electrical engineers 
that .they would have to produce 
the song l It happened that 
Mr Fairfield : Osborn, President 
of the New York Zoo, had three 
rare prima donnas in his honie, ! 
a golden-fronted green Bulbul 
from Siam,' a Shama Thrush 
found from India to Cochin 
China, and a Clarino. 

The engineers asked if* they 
might take their apparatus into 
Mr Osborn’s home and make 
records of the songs of these 
birds.’ Two of them failed, 
disturbed by the noise and 
bustle, and there was only one 
hope left, the Clarino., -The 
microphone was placed near. it 
and the'songster, was left alone, 
while in the next room sat five 
tense listeners, whose faces re¬ 
laxed when the bird burst into 
a melody of full-throated song l 

Shrill and small, with a lovely 
trilling: melody, the Clarino’s 
song has much variety and tonal 
quality, and is considered one 
of the best of all the songs of 
birds. So, at least, New Yorkers 
think as they pass by. „ 



Every Little Helps 


The Swallow's Flight 


Jn the countryside the swallows 
and the swifts are ensuring 
the summer, the swallows first 
to come and last to go, the swifts 
staying only till mid-August. 

Watching their darting flight 
we may think therd can be 
nothing speedier, but it is sur¬ 
passed by several birds. A recent 
calculation places Hie swallow’s 
.speed at 106 miles an hour, but 
the Golden Eagle reaches 120 
.and the. Duck Hawk, when 
hunting, 180. By the side of this, 
man’s- efforts arc pimy. The 


fastest runner, / Jesse . Owens’, 

. sprinted at less than 22 miles an 
hour, and a charging elephant 
can beat that with more than 24 
: miles at its best. The greyhound 
reaches 36' miles, and so do the 
desert wolves, and flying fish are 
only just behind. Other fish are 
'much slower, though the sea 
mackerel is credited with 30 
miles at a pinch. ' Among four- 
footed animals the hunting 
cheetah touches 70 miles an hour 
over a short burst of a hundred 
. yards. 


The Thing That is More Than All 


Continued from page 1 

If we are unreal in our lives, 
pretending to be what we arc 
not, professing - our faith with 
our ftps Q.nd forsaking it in our 
hearts, men will shun the thing 
.that makes, us hypocrites ^and 
Pharisees. But if our lives' glow 
with love to all men, if we do 
right because it is right, if we 
are fair to our neighbours and 
just to our enemies, men will be 
drawn to the spirit which keeps 
, 11s calm amid.the storms of .life 
and tranquil in adversity.. 

We may growriip close to the 
heart of the busy world, we may 
bear 'our share of its burdens 
and reap its rewards; but 
nothing we can give this world 


can compare with the gift of a 
faithful life, and nothing' this 
world can giye us can compare 
with the peace that passeth 
understanding, enabling us. to 
reach • • ■* 

That purest heaven, be to other 
souls ' 

The cup of strength' in some great 

ag°ny> 

Enkindle generous ardour, feed 
. pure'love, ' 

. Be the sweet presence of a good 
’■ diffused, 

And • in diffusion ever more 
intense ... 

So shall ive join the choir invisible 
. Whose music is the gladness <of 
the world. Arthur Mee 


Peregrine falcons have been 
causing havoc Among 
pigeons carrying messages for 
the fighting services, so the order 
making legal the destruction of 
the falcons has been extended to 
cover Sutherland and Ross and 
Cromarty, the islands to the 
west of these Scottish counties, 
and the whole of Northern 
Ireland. 

A new LMS streamlined engine 
of the Coronation class is to/, be 
named King George the Sixth. 

Employees of * the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad have presented to the 
• R A Fa flying ambulance in memory 
of Lord Stamp.' , 

A concert has been given to 
1400 miners below ground by 
the entertainment party visiting 
industrial canteens. 

In a housc-to-house collection of 
eggs at Norwich in aid of a 
hospital 113,400 were produced. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

Gibraltar evacuees in this 
country now have three 
flourishing Groups in London, all 
started at the insistent demand 
of the boys. 

Burnley Scouts have made friends 
with refugees at Riversmead, and 
are arranging for the refugees to 
spend • a week-end with them as 
their guests in Burnley. 

More than £300 has been sent by 
the Toronto Scouts “ B-P Chins-.Up 
Fund" to the Scout'War Distress 
Fund in England. 

Ccout John Coulby has been 
awarded the Gilt Cross for 
_ Gallantry for rescuing, an eight- 
year-old boy from drowning. 

The Gilt Cross of the Guides has 
been awarded to Guider Riches and 
Sea Ranger Bunting,, both of 
London, for gallantry and devotion 
to.duty during air raids. 

Wellington Guides (Surrey) have 
had a four-day anti-waste exhibition, 
showing toys and other things, made, 
from waste by the Guides. 


Pjttle Anne Pullen, who 
lives at Worcester' Park in 
Surrey, has collected 25 shillings 
in halfpennies and pennies by 
lending books, the money going 
to the Spitfire Fund. 

Two girl refugees from East¬ 
bourne, now living in York, 
desiring to do something to help 
the soldiers who. man guns and 
searchlights in lonely districts, 
started to make and sell kettle- 
liolders. By this means managed 
to raise 1 os which th&y handed 
over to the soldiers to buy any¬ 
thing of which they felt v in need 
?£ to relieve their loneliness. 
We hear also of these interest- 

Muslin and Wheat 

Mosul, a name so often appearing 
in the news of late, is famous for 
more than its oiL It gave its name 
to muslin which was of old brought 
to the Mediterranean by Italian 
shippers, known as mussolinis, or ■ 
carriers of muslin. The.word has, 

, not such a creditable meaning now. 

Syria, also now in all men’s 
mouths, has a fame that will outlast 
the troubles of our time, for it 
was the land where the first wild 
wheat, now furnishing the staff of 
life for untold millions, was grown. 
There are two varieties, one still 
cultivated by primitive peoples of 
the Middle East. This grows in 
South Syria. The other kind was 
' first grown in North Syria, and is 
still ground by mountain tribes. 

Stationmaster 
Miss Jones 

Miss Freda Jones used to be a 
clerk in a, warehouse, but- three 
months ago she had intensive 
training in railway matters at a 
big station. Now, she is station- 
master of . Pontdoigoch, in Wales, 
and this is not all. She calls out 
the train, issues and collects tickets, 
keeps the books, slams the carriage 
doors and. says Right Away. In 
fact, Pontdoigoch is a one-woman 
station—for the duration. There 
are nine trains a day, quite a lot 
when you have to welcome and 
.speed them all yourself, and when 
the last train rolls in, Freda Jones 
locks up the station, goes on board, 
and puffs off back to Newton, 

' where she lives. • 


ing ways devised by children 
for helping the war. Marion 
Deemster, aged. 10, is giving 
recitals of poetry by William 
Watson. Betty Morrison, ii, 
goes round cleaning out people's 
Anderson shelters. Mary Thomp- ’ 
son, 10, mindsothcrpeople’s babies 
on Saturday morning while the 
mothers do a little shopping. 

Five children of Chaddcsley 
Corbett, Worcestershire, caught 
a pretty little fox, cub and 
exhibited it at^ a charge of a 
penny a peep on behalf of the 
Red Cross. In a few days the 
pennies came rolling in so fast 
that over £2 was collected. 

The Speck on 
the Waters 

A remarkable: example of 
naval accuracy was seen the 
other day when the Admiralty 
reported that a vessel of about 
18,000 tons had been torpedoed 
at a great distance;, when,the 
facts were known it was seen 
that the vessel was Italian, and 
17,900 tons, so that the Admir¬ 
alty were only 100 tons out with 
its speck of black on the waters. 

The Runners Before 
the Chariot 

A Bournemouth motorist was out 
driving some distance away from 
home in . the Very early morning 
light when two ,deer stood in the 
road gazing at the car. They 
turned and ran ahead for about 
half a mile, the car maintaining an 
easy pace behind. At a convenient 
opportunity the deer turned off to 
the left and the car was free to go 
its way. ’ ■ 

THINGS SEEN 

Lord Nuffield signing a 
£25,000 cheque for the Admiralty 
as a thankoffering for sinking the 
Bismarck. , : 

Greeks /cheering British 
prisoners and scattering flowers 
before them in the ^streets of 
Athens. , . • 
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Flying Without Wings 


Jgor Sikorsky showed the 

world the other day that the 
humming-bird is ho longer the 
world's champion aviator. 

In a helicopter he had built 
himself he hovered almost mo¬ 
tionless in the air for an hour and 
five minutes and some seconds ; 
then he flew backwards, sideways, 
hnd ascended and descended 
vertically so, that the amazed 
spectators could hardly believe' 
it was true. 

But that was not all.. In the 
middle of the airfield (it at 
Bridgeport in Connecticut) stood 

God Save the King 

In the Norwegian newspaper 
Tidens Tegn there appeared 
recently a sonnet’ which so 
caught the fancy of the people 
that the usual edition and a re¬ 
print were sold out before the 
Germans discovered ! that the 
first letters of the fourteen lines 
spelt,'■ God Save the King/' 

THE RED INDIANS COME IN 

When Red Indian warriors saw, 
smoke - signals • the other day they 
put on their war paint and got ready 
for battle. . • ■ j . 

Members of a settlement on 
Christian;Island; in Georgian Bay, 
Canada, they had been waiting 
to be called on active service, but 
when the military authorities 
wanted to get in touch with’them 
the island ;was completely cut off 
by. ice. , So the smoke signals were 
sent up, and the Indians lost no 
time in joining up.’ 


a ' suitcase, and Mr Sikorsky 
descended almost to the • ground , 
picked up the suitcase , and soared 
aloft again ! 

This wonder machine (called 
the VS-300) opens up tremendous • 
possibilities in the flying, world, 
for it can easily be manoeuvred 
.between trees and buildings, and 
can land almost on a sixpence. It 
is a' queer-looking contraption, 
not at all streamlined, with no 
wings; and the pilot sits in the 
open air in front of a ribbed cage, 
a rotor spinning round above 
the machine. 

SEE HOW THEY GROW 

Boys and girls who are tall for 
their age may take heart of grace, 
because, according to Dr Franz 
Boas, who has examined many 
hundreds of schoolchildren, they 
will probably take higher places 
in class. It does not seenv to 
matter whether they will finish 
up as tall people; the important • 
thing is that for their age they 
should be taller thaii the ordinary. 

The children who are short for 
their age- are, on the contrary, 
generally shorter also in intelli¬ 
gence, though this is not to say 
they will not make up for it later, 
because some'of our greatest men 
have been on the short side. 
Much genius is wrapped up in 
small packets. Dr Boas also 
tells us that the hands and feet 
grow first till youth succeeds 
boyhood or girlhood, .then the 
body, grows, and later still the 
hands and feet start again. ; 


FtGHTiNG THE 
Waste Enemy 

In the vestibule of the Municipal 
Buildings at Gillingham in Kent 
is a case which brings to the notice 
of visitors the necessity, of saving 
waste. This admirable exhibit, 
arranged by the Borough Surveyor, 
gives cross-sections of dustbins, and 
their contents, with a list of articles 
which should not be thrown away’ 
Red, white, and blue decorations 
give details of the part in the war 
effort each item of " scrap " can 
be made to play if saved. 


The Firefljf’s Lantern 


A Boy Alone on a Sinking Ship 


A Glasgow boy woke up one 
• night, not long ago and found 
himself alone on a sinking ship. 

He was 17-ycar-old Donald 
Morrison,- and when a torpedo 
hit bis ship in the Atlantic this 
mess boy was. ;told that the 
damage was not serious enough 
to sink the ship, so back he went 
to. his bunk, falling sound asleep. 

He woke, up hearing a terrific 
noise, and realised that it must. 
be another . torpedo. Groping 
his way on deck, he realised with 
a horrible sinking feeling that he 
was the only soul on board. He 
caught' a glimpse- of lifeboats 
bobbing about some distance 
away and realised that the crew 
must have thought he had been 
killed by the explosion. 


/The only thing to do was to 
try to swim to them, so: he 
dived" overboard. There were 
rafts floating round, and he 
swam from one to the other, but 
never seemed to get nearer the 
boats. Finally, he decided to 
stay on a raft, and 'with pieces 
of wood he built himself a screen, 
from the icy winds and went to 
sleep. When he woke up 'the. 
next morning he saw the rescue 
tug and succeeded in attracting 
its attention. 

Meanwhile the crew had 
reached port and reported the 
sad news that Donald had been a 
casualty, and so, -when the mess 
boy arrived home, unaware of all 
this, his family had the most 
pleasant surprise of their lives. 


LEST WE FORGET JAPAN IN SEARCH OF A TAX 


How necessary it is. to remind 
ourselves of the' sacrifices made 
by those who .fqught in old wars! 

Although; nearly a quarter, of 
a century has elapsed since the 
Great War ■ no fewer than 
800,000 pensions of that war, 
remain in being/ costing the 
nation £37,000,000 a year. They 
are 'paid to injured or crippled 
men still alive, and to widows 
who still mourn the men they lost. 

Now 800 new war pensions a 
year , are being awarded, and 
this number is only too likely to 
increase greatly. 

This word, lest we forget* . 

ONIONS 

The Germans will have to drop 
many more bombs on London 
before Londoners are done for. 
They rise above their troubles with 
unfailing regularity, and sonic have 
risen so high that they have planted 
onions on their roofs. It is con¬ 
fidently expected that London will 
gather quite a jjood roof-crop. . 


Japan* must get money from 
somewhere, and dentists will be 
amused to hear of the new law in 
Japan by which everyone leaving 
the country, including foreigners, 
must declare how many gold teeth 
caps, or fillings,,they have in their 
mouth, and pay duty on taking the 
precious metal out of the country ! 

CARDIFF’S GOOD PLAN 

Cardiff is building a new sort 
of housing estate—the most 
up-to-date of shelters, lighted, 
heated, and sewered, outside 
the. city There will be roomy 
sleeping and sitting accommoda¬ 
tion, and canteens and recreation- 
rooms of brick and reinforced 
concrete; each building will 
shelter 48 people. Strong^ and 
self-contained, they will be used 
for temporary housing of people 
bombed out of their homes. 

.The shelters will be camou¬ 
flaged, and will be at least 100 
feet apart, so that a bomb need 
not damage more than one. 


|n this month • of June the 
glow-worm begins to light its 
lamp in the hedgerow, and in 
warmer lands the fireflies begin 
tq play. Both these luminous 
creatures are examples of a way 
of producing cold light without 
wasting it in heat. . - •/ 

The scientist has been examine 
ing the claim, and, according to 
Dr Russell Harrison, is not 
satisfied. 1 . After analysing .the 
light of the fireflies by bringing 
his light-measuring instruments 


■ w ,,, 

I 







The Navy Is Here 

Young sailors interested in a model of Drake’s 
Golden Hind at a War Weapons Week exhibition 


The Dogs Are 
Helping 

Who will write the'story of 
the dogs that are helping to 
defeat Hitler ? There is Bray, 
a collie who saved his master at 
Dunkirk ; Beauty, who helped 
army lorry drivers to find their 
way when they were ;• lost; 
Nobby, the Beckenham . dog 
who is the only survivor of a 
bombed family ; Rags, . the 
mongrel terrier belonging to a 
Royal Artillery sergeant, who 
was also at Dunkirk ; Paddy, 
the pet of the Royal Dragoon 
Guards; and a host we do not • 
hear of. 

We should like to send them 
all a biscuit. 

A POPE’S HOME FOR 
THE NATION 

Only one Englishman ever be¬ 
came. Pope, and his birthplace is 
to come into the National Trust. 
He was Nicholas Breakspear, Adrian 
„thc' Fourth, at .the Vatican from 
1154 to 1159. His home is now a 
farmhouse, Breakspear Farm at 
Bedmond, near Watford ; and the 
owner, Mrs Hogan, has bequeathed 
it, with the holy well, to the nation, 


A CITY’S SHIPS 

■ To, learn that Salford's City 
Councillors have been discussing the 
wisdom of insuring their ships 
comes as a little surprise if we 
happen to forget that Salford is as 
much on the. Ship Canal as Man¬ 
chester. The City Council feels so 
confident of the splendid defences 
protecting the area . that - ..they 
decided not to undertake any war, 
insurance for their ships. ' 

JAMAICA’S IDEA 


It is interesting to remember 
that it was Jamaica, one of the 
poorest of our Colonies, which 
gave the Empire the idea of the 
Spitfire Fund. 

The Kingston newspaper Daily 
Gleaner has most admirably 
.justified its name, for by the 
end of last July it had raised and 
sent to London £25,000 for the 
purchase of fighter aircraft. The 
example set by the Colony (which 
Cromwell’s Ironsides founded); 
has been followed by the whole 
of our Colonial Empire, whose 
60,000,000 people (from the 
20,000,000 in Nigeria to the 200 
in Ascension Island) have given 
over£ 18,000,000 to our war funds, 
and continue to give generously. 


to bear on them (the infant firefly 
is the best), he finds that they 
produce the light which suits 
them best but would not suit us 
at all. It is greenish yellow, and 
everything red or yellow on 
which it falls would appear 
either faintly green or entirely 
, black. Colour vision would dis- . 
appear if we could employ this 
. light, which to produce from the 
firefly’s chemicals would cost 
^ thousands of times as much as 
r light from incandescent lamps. 

The Dying Digger 

In d letter 'he wrote home to 
Sydney an Australian who foiight 

■ in the Libyan campaign has told 
. this dramatic story, 

One warrant - officer was 
fatally wounded, he writes, 
and, knowing he could not 

■ recover, he crawled over to a 

Bren gun which was getting a 
peppering, and said to the 
gunner: * 

Here , lad } use me as a shield . * 

The . gunner did so, and 
escaped injury. \ 

FINLAND WINS 

The great walking match between 
1 Finland and Sweden, described in 
the C N • a few weeks ago, has 
ended in victory for Finland. 

The challenge was issued by 

■ Finland,, and the conditions were 
that victory should go to the 
country in which the biggest pro¬ 
portion of the population walked 
nine and a half miles in two hours 

1 and 20 minutes. About 1,460,000 
people (nearly 37 per cent of 
Finland's population) fulfilled the 
’ conditions. One old man of 94 
not only covered the required 
distance, but lie almost doubled 
.it in walking to the starting point 
: and returning home. One of the 
happiest sights in this unique 
contest'was that of a mother with 
• her 14 children walking for the 
honour of Finland. 

THE PLOUGHBOY AND 
THE GREAT STONE 

: An intelligent ploughboy has 
just put his name" among the 
contributors to knowledge. He 
found the second biggest meteoric 
stone that has fallen from the 
skies in the United States, east 
of the' Mississippi. 

While ploughing the fields in 
Georgia the ploughshare struck 
a stone buried two feet deep in 
the red soil. He knew that such a 
big stone had no right to be 
there, and he had learnt some¬ 
thing at school about meteorites, 
so' he chipped off a small piece 
and sent it to the Smithsonian 
Institution. 1 There it was recog¬ 
nised for. what' it twas, and 
geologists were dispatched to 
inquire. They dug up the huge 
block of heaven-sent meteoric 
vein/, and now it will repose in 
the safety of the museum. 


3000 LAMBS AND THE WAR 

Sheep farmers haye given 3000 
lamb skins to be made into warm 
garments for the Navy and Air 
Force in Australia. 

A group of ladies in Sydney are 
working on these skins, which are 
called ration skins as they arc from 
the lambs given to the station hands 
as rations for food. Being of third - 
■grade wool, the skins were always 
destroyed before the war. 

It takes two skins to make a 
1 vest, and from the trimmings are 
made mittens, Gar caps, and soles 
, for .shoes, The wool is shaved off 
; the pieces that are too small to use, 
and they make pads for splints. 
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above the hidden waters of the ■. ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


|THF . EDITOR'S window! 


The Key Of Peace Have We So Much 


jWToRE and more we may believe 
' that wc shall have the voice ‘ 


Petrol ? 


of Mr Roosevelt at the Peace 
Table—and sooner now, we must 
believe, than we had the right to 
hope when .the year began. 

It is therefore a good time to 
put on record a joint resolution 
passed by,Congress (both Houses) 
just 31 years ago this month, 
appointing a commission to com 
sider the idea of constituting the 
combined navies of the world an 
international force for the preserva¬ 
tion of universal peace. 

, The resolution was signed by 
the President in 1910 after pass¬ 
ing both Houses unanimously, 
and it must be said that it has 
now become the keynote of any 
future peace that can be relied 
upon. % 

" ®- 


. v • v \-' ••••• •• 


End of a Tragedy 


"pun tragedy of the Unemployed 
has apparently solved itself 
towards the end of the second 
, year of the war ; there are now 
hardly any employable men’ 
unemployed, though skilled men 
are still doing unimportant work 
in some places. 

We, know, for instance, of a 
skilled moulder whose ^business 
is to sound the siren, .'which 
anybody else could do. Mr 
Bevin clearly has problems still 
to be solved. / ’ 


The Fatal Chain is 
Round Eire Cast 


WfEEP on, weep on, your hour is 
vv past; 

Your dreams of pride are o’er ; 
The fatal chain .is round you 
cast, 

; And you are men no more. 



This is not a gorilla 
but a Nazi Storm Trooper 

© ■ 


In vain the hero’s heart hath 
bled; 

The sage’s tongue hath warned 
in vain ; 

O Freedom, once thy flame hath 
fled, 

It never lights again 1 ' 


Weep on—perhaps in after days 
They’ll;learn toi love your name ; 
When .* many. a. deed may wake 
■ in praise - 

That long hath.slept in blame. 

. - ‘ . . ' . • Tom Moore 


A Tribute From an 
Enemy 

J-Jad I had an English Army I 
should have conquered, the 
universe, • for I could have gone 
all over the world without 
demoralising my troops. 

Had I been in 1815 the choice 
of the English as I was . of the 
French, I. might have lost the 
Battle of Waterloo without losing 
a vote in Parliament or a soldier 
from my ranks. I should have 
won the game. ' - 

Napoleon at St.Helena 


Under the Editor's Table 


The' big store lacks something JfiiE London taximan is noted 
which : the'’small shop has, Jor his obstinacy. Won't, 

declares a writer.. Smallness. be driven. . / 

td : Peter Puck □ . • 

Qerm an motor-car bodies Wants .'A MAN likes to stand 

mqy be made of paper _ ‘ ^ Know ' with kis neighs 


Qerm an motor-car bodies 
may be made of paper . 
in future. - A wkward for 
the tearing-hurry hogs .. , 

• 3. 

JJ[ESvS is said * to have** 
’ high - flown ideas." 
Got the wind up. 

; ' ■ • & . ' • 

TmRp^CEASS travellers 
on the Southern Rail- 
zvay are to have more 
comforts . They will think 




it first-class, Tf A „ 0 ■ 

N . h 11 tne K A * American farmers have 

]\f any people are losing Las passed its b een ashed to produce 
their weight. Some test with flying three htmdredmillion eggs. 
ai*e throwing it about.' colours We leave it to the hens. 


A man likes to stand 
. . well with his neigh* 

bourn. Or, if he is sociable, 
to sit dowit with them.: , 

□ •'-.■■■ ' 

j VpNitRiDGE police are 
^ promising to supply 
home-cured bacon. Rasher 
and rasher. 

■ ' : 0 • ■ ; 

ship’s cook helped'to 
shell raiders. More ex¬ 
citing than shelling peas. 

' ‘ . 0 . 

A meric an farmers have 
been ashed to produce 


A Few Words From 
Australia 


We find this in our postbag from 
Australia and gladly pass it on. 


cannot help. wondering 
whether the. Government 


is well advised in tolerating 
pleasure motoring. Every tanker 
has to be escorted by the 
Royal Navy, itself living on the 
oil carried by tankers. The 
majority of our merchant ships 
use oil to bring us food, materials, 
and munitions. Are our stocks 
so large that we can afford to 
allow motor-cars to be seen on 
every road, while hundreds are 
at dog-tracks and racecourses ? 


Let the forces of light bring 
illumination to . mankind. 

Let the spirit" of - peace be 
abroad. . , ■ 

May men of goodwill every¬ 
where join in the . spirit of 
cooperation. 

Let the spirit of forgiveness be 
invoked by men everywhere , one 
towards the other. 

Let spiritual power attend, .the 
efforts of- the 'Great Servers of 
Humanity/ 


Qdd, how the little things some¬ 
times accomplish most when 
a big issue swings in the balance. 
Whence came this prayer ? Who 
knows ? One day it is unknown, 
unheard. The next it is on the 
lips of thousands. As a catchy 
tune sets the feet of a nation to 
shuffling, so does a prayer set* a 
million hearts’ to beating in 
rhythm. 

We heard about this little 
prayer a year or so ago. Groups 
here and there were repeating it 
with devotion at certain definite 
hours, endeavouring'to set beat¬ 
ing a world pulse. Months later 
we ran across it again. It was 
growing, as a distant drum beat 
grows. More people were say in g 
it. More voices were carrying it. 
By it was being let loose an 
augmenting tide of thought for 
peace, for . brotherhood, for a 
wider humanity that must .al¬ 
ways, in its finer cadences, be 
against war. 

People cut ‘ out this little 
prayer. They placq in on tables. 
They stick it in books. They 
carry it in their pockets. They 
pass it along. They mail it to 
each other without comment. 
It makes folks stop and think. 
It made us think when we first 
sav. it. It still makes us think, 



and so we pass it on, for what¬ 
ever it may mean. , 

We don’t see world peace as a 
miracle; but, as lights spring up 
in the windows of a city at sun¬ 
down when the red dies out of 
the sky, and gradually comes 
into being the twinkling beauty 
of the whole, so by prayer, faith, 
understanding, and education will 
come that which the whole 
world desires. 


COUNTRY NOTE 

friend who has been reading 
our note on wool gatherers 
writes to say that wool gathering 
from the hedges was a familiar 
occupation for old folk in the 
days when there was no old age 
pension. 

In the same letter we are 
reminded that the evacuee child 
who could not sleep because of 
the twittering of birds was like- 
King .Edward the Confessor, who 
cursed the nightingales because 
they interfered with his prayers. 
Also in Punch long ago a hunts¬ 
man was made to complain 
that the wretched violets made 
the hounds lose the scent of 
the fox. 

JUST A Nr IDEA 

We were reading the other day 
a very wise saying—that it is a 
poor person, or a poor nation, 
that sits down and cries because 
life isn't precisely what' it is 
: expected to be . 


A New Friend When AN ENGLISH 


We Are Not Well 


* When we are ill we have allies 
in our bodies, the white blood 
corpuscles which rush to help 
us out. When wc are very ill 
they can increase their numbers, 
which may rise in a serious 
attack from 8000 arriving on the 
spot to 16,000,. 

But sometimes the ailing 
patient has not the ability to 
summon them, and then he and 
they need a stimulant. Strange 
to say, this stimulant can be 
supplied by two newly-discovered, 
forms of alcohol, batyl and chimyl 
alcohol. They have hitherto been 
known only in some kinds of 
marine' animal life, but two 
chemists have now Extracted 
them from the yellow -bone 
- marrow of animals. They are 
expected to become a. valuable 
addition to medicine in the cases 
of weak or convalescing patients. 

The C N has only ‘ too^often 
deplored that alcohol is a bad 
master; it is gratifying .to re¬ 
member that it can bo a‘very 
good servant. 


A Peace Day For 
the War Girl 


The munition girls of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire will 
have a lovely resting-place this 
summer for their days off. It is 
a beautiful and dignified'Eliza¬ 
bethan mansion, in whose restful 
grounds the tired workers can 
rest, dance, and cook. They 
love to cook their meals over a 
camp fire, and then rest among 
trees and flowers—such a change 
from noisy workshops; and they 
are being provided with frying- 
pans and lots of blankets, ground 
sheets, and tents—ingredients of 
. a rest now very scarce. 


piNE homes there are in plenty 
scattered ‘* throughout this 
island, with their roots deep hi 
the good English earth, their 
story reaching back to medieval 
times, their walls hallowed by 
the centuries. Such a home is 
Oxburgh Hall in Norfolk, where 
Sir Henry. Pas ton Bcdingfeld 
has lately pass.ed away; but it 
has a rarer distinction in having 
remained in .the possession of 
one family throughout its long 
history. A Bedingfcld built it 
soon, after Richard Crouchback 
lost his crown and his life on 
Boswortli Field, and it is still 
the home of a Bedingfekl. 

It lias old memories and an 
abiding charm. From the lane 
where a little bridge crosses the 
stream, flowing through the park 
to find the River Wissey, we 
have a lovely view of the stately 
old hall, a superb pile of em¬ 
battled walls, stepped gables, and 
patterned chimneys, reflected in 
the water of the moat. It is 
built round a.* courtyard, and 
ffom the road wc see its fine 
gatehouse with two towers seven 
storeys high.’ 


The Turret Staircase 

Except for the years of the 
Commonwealth, when the house 
was seized and sold by Parlia¬ 
ment, it has been the home of the 
Bedingfelds since Sir Edmund 
built it at the end of the War of 
the looses, and it has been little 
altered since his day. Henry the 
Seventh came here to visit his 
supporter, and in the turret of a 
tower is the brick staircase lie 
climbed to the room prepared for 
him. It is a kingly room indeed. 
The walls have their old linen-fold 


Now the Village Firemai 


man in his wildest dreams 
, . can have looked forward to 


the fall of a great nation to such 
a level that it would try to set 
the world on fire ; and the Nazi 
Incendiaries have compelled all 
nations to look to their firemen. 
We, too, have been .busy in 
this direction, and have at last 
reorganised the fire services of 
the country and made fhem a 
national organisation. 

For generations the butt of 
the comic artist, the village 
fireman may henceforward hold 
his head high and point to a; 
State Badge as evidence that his 


work- has become of national 
importance, comparing with that 
of the soldier, sajjor, and airman, 
or the postman and policeman 
in civil life. 


■ The Government have passed 
a law which places all the fire¬ 
fighting forces in this country 
under the direct control of the 
Home Office, which will reorgan¬ 
ise them on a basis that recog¬ 
nises no local or regional boun¬ 
daries when the battle of the 
flames is to be fought. 

Hitherto the local authorities 
have been responsible for the 
enlistment : and pay of members 
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A N’S HOME The Rider Through 

the Burning Streets 


Lelling, and the coverlet of 
bed, the very coverlet on 
ch the king rested his uneasy 
d, is embroidered in the com- 
ated Tudor design of birds 
. beasts. It is said to have 
n the work of Mary Queen of 
ts, of whom there is a portrait 
he house. 

Ve pick up some of the s^ory 
the Bedingfekls in the 15 th- 
tury church, which stands 
?re the ways meet near the 
l. It is a charming picture, 
h ‘its fine tower and spire 
ng high above the trees. 1 

Elizabeth’s Guardian 

)ld roofs 1 look down every- 
3i*e, all simple except that of 
chapel founded by Margaret 
lingfeld in 1513. Enclosed 
11 the chancel <jnd the, aisle 
Italian screenwork of terra - 
ta, with grilles, like a white 
e with elaborate decoration, 
only beauty is its fine old 
f, with richly moulded beams 
ting on angels. Here is the 
opied marble monument of 
Henry Bedingfekl of 1583, 
1st able of the Tower, History 
ords that he was a harsh 
irdian to Princess Elizabeth 
ile she was under his care, and 
zabeth did not forget it. When 
i catne to the throne she dis¬ 
used him with a “nipping 
rd," ■ 

There are monuments to Sir 
nry Bedingfekl, a Ro3^alist 
0 died in ^657, and to another 
Henry of 1684, the first 
:onet. 

Such is Oxburgh as it is 
scribed in Arthur Mee’s Nor- 
k; a. home worthy of a fine 
. English family. 


r Wc have all thrilled at stories 
of Generals who, having had their ■ 
steeds shot from under them, < 
fought on. . Here is a corporal of 
the A T C, aged 17, who had 
six bicycles shot from under him 
by blast and debris while helping 
to keep communications going 
in a Scottish Blitz. 

He rode through burning 
streets and under shrapnel and 
bombs. When his tyres were 
burned or cut to ribbons, or his 
wheels buckled, he completed 
that particular journey on foot, 
and went back to his post for. 
another bicycle and another job. 

At last he had used them all, 
and had to borrow one from a 
fire station. ITis wing-commander 
has told the story of his courage 
with pride, and of* the whole 
squad of messengers who laboured 
with Robert McCallum to deliver 
vital messages.' Two of his com¬ 
rades used eight bicycles between 
them, and put out a fire. 

Be Wise and 
Save Life 

The nation’s good doctor, Sir 
William Jameson, .Chief Medical 
’Officer of Health, has broadcast 
a stron g appeal to parents to 
protect their children from diph¬ 
theria, the third most important ' 
cause of death in : children be¬ 
tween, 011c and five*, and the chief 
.cause between five and ten. 

It- can and must be stamped 
out. ^ The method is simple 
enough, the application of two 
or possibly three injections in 
. the arm. The treatment is com¬ 
pleted in two or three months 
and rarely causes pain. Let ms 
all. listen to this advice. 


Belongs to the State 


a fire brigade, as well as for 
: supply of all the appliances 
;y use. It was realised jvery 
ly in this war that the use of 
endiary bombs by aeroplanes > 
tild add to the difficulties and 
igers in every town and 
age, and an Auxiliary Fire 
vice with full-time and part- 
le members was enlisted. 
Sxcept in big towns the 
inbers of our fire brigades 
/e been volunteers, active 
mg men taking a pride in 
dering this. service to their 
ow-citizens, and entering into 
indly rivalry with neighbouring 


brigades in local and national 
Competitions. 

This volunteer spirit was in¬ 
tensified with the outbreak of 
the war, so that Mr Herbert 
Morrison, on introducing the 
new Bill to Parliament, was able 
to pay a well-deserved. tribute 
to the 230,000 members of the 
A F S as well as to the professioiml 
firemen,' who number over 5000. 
Many A F S men hAve, of course, 
joined the - armed forces, where 
their training in facing danger 
-is, we may be sure, serving the 
nation well, but older men have 
stepped inter tlieir places. 


The New World 

'piiE old pre-war British Empire 
is gone—ill the sense , of 
colonies or subordinate nations 
clustering, around one master 
nation. The British Empire 
itself is developing into .a Teal 
League of Nations, a group of 
partner peoples. The.old nation¬ 
alism was regimentation. The 
New’ World will be a world 
of. individualism controlled - by 
Britain and America. 

Field-Marsh ill Smuts, 1919 

Thine Are Every Time and Place 

T ife of ages richly* poured, 

. Love of God, unspent and free, 
Flowing in the prophet’s word, 
And the people’s liberty I 

Never was to chosen race 
That’ unstinted tide confined : 
Thine arc every time and place, 
Fountain sweet of‘heart and mind. 



Life in the Old Land Yet 


Breathing in the thinker’s creed, 
Pulsing in the hero's blood. 

Nerving noblest thought and deed, 
Freshening time with truth and, 
good; 

.■ ^ • 

Consecrating art and song. 

Holy book and pilgrim way, 
Quelling strife and tyrant wrong, 
Widening freedom’s sacred sway. 

The American Samuel Johnson 

THE COMMON LEVEL, 

J^ings and their subjects, mas ter$ 
and slaves, find a common 
level in two places—at the foot 
of the cross and in the grave. 

C. C. Colion 

Life is Worth Living Now 

|s life worth living ? .Yes, so 
long 1 ' ■ 

As Spring revives the year, 

And hails us with tlie cuckoo’s 
song, 

To show that she is here ; ■- 
So long as May of April takes . 

In smiles and tears farewell, 

And windflowers dapple' all the 
brakes, • 

And primroses the dell ; * 

While children in'the woodlands 
yet '■ / 

Adorn their little laps 
With ladysmock and violet, 

And daisy-chain their caps ; 

So long as that which bursts the 
bud .. 

And swells and tunes the rill 
Makes springtime in the maiden’s 
blood, 

Life is worth living still. 

Alfred Austin 

A Prayer in Anxious Days . 

/Yur Father, help us to see life 
^ in true perspective. 

In the pressure of work we lose 
the sense of proportion. The eternal 
realities of life we forget. Thou 
seemest.far away. Restore for us 
the far look and the confident 
faith. In the midst of our struggles 
in the changing currents of our 
times, let us feel there is a source 
of strength and power that will not 
fail us. Underneath the roar of 
machinery let us hear the. ever¬ 
lasting harmonies. After the earth¬ 
quake, wind, and fire, let us hear the 
still small voice. _' ‘ Amen 

WE ARE FREE 

J am your native land, who bred 
No driven heaft, no. driven 
Jiead; . 

I fly a flag in every sea 
Round the old Earth, of liberty 1 
I am the Land that boasts a : 
' crown ; 

The sun comes up, theisun goes 
. down ;. ’ N 

And never men may say of me, 
Mine is> a breed that is not free. 

John Galsworthy . 


r J"TiERii she sits in her island 
■ home; , > . 

Peerless among the peers ! 

And Humanity oft to her arms 
doth come, 

To ease its poor heart of tears. 

Old England still throbs with the 
N muffled fire 

Of , a past she. can never forget; 

And again shall'she banner the 
world up higher, 

For there’s life in the Old Land 
yet. • - 

They would mock at her now, 
who of old looked forth - 

In their fcaiv as they heard her' 
afar ; , . • 

But loud will your wail be, O 
kings of the earth !' . 

When the Old Land goes down 
to the war. 


The’ avalanche trembles, half- 
launched and half-riven, 

Her voice will in motion set;, 
Oh, ring out the tidings, ye winds 
of heaven, 

'ThereV life in the Old Land 
yet. ' ' ' ' 

Let the storm burst, it will find 
the Old Land • 

Ready-ripe for a rough, red fray l. 
She will fight as she fought when 
she took her stand 
For the Right in the olden day. 
Ah, rouse the old royal soul, 
Europe’s best hope • 

Is her sword-edge by Victory 
set!. 

She shall dash Freedom’s foes 
adown Death’s gloomy slope, 
For there’s life in the Old Land 
yet. . Gerald Massey 


Consider the Lilies 


J^eiiold the fowls of the air, 
fof they sow .not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns ; 
yet your, heavenly.Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better, 
than they.? .* 

Which of you by taking 
thought can add one cubit unto 
-his stature ? And why take ye 
thought for raiment ? Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not,-neither do 
they spin : and yet I say unto 
you that even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. . , 

, Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which 

WHO DOUBTS? 

Ves ; gagged and chained tlie 
* nations lie, 

And wrong and vengeance reign ; 
To God goes up the bitter cry 
That will not rise in vain. 

The people watch, and wait, and let 
Their living hope be strong, . 

Who doubts but God at last will set 
The right above the wrong ? 

W. C. Bennett 


today [s, and tomorrow is cast 
into the oven, shall lie not 
.much more clothe you, O yc of 
little faith ? Therefore take no 
thought, saying What shall wc 
eat ? or What shall’ wc drink ? 
or Wherewithal shall wc be 
clothed ? for your heavenly 
Father knoweth "that ye have 
need of all these things. But 
seek ye first the ■ kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added 
unto you. 

Take therefore no thought for 
the morrow,' for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things 
of itself. Sufficient unto the clay 
is the evil thereof. 

So Fulfil the Law 

gEAR ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of 
Christ. St Paul 

THE LITTLE SPARK 

T AiiouR to keep alive in your 
breast that little spark of 
celestial fire called Conscience. 

George Washington 



A London Silhouette—Nelson on his column and 
George the Fourth on his steed in Trafalgar Square 
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Islands of Liberty 


The Way the War Is Going 

T he race of the Bismarck to her doom (after a chase of 1700 
miles) has opened the eyes of the world to the virtual 
shrinkage of tHe Atlantic Ocean, a shrinkage whichmay have 
been more manifest to all after Mr Roosevelt's great speech. 
The speed of the modern ship and plane have indeed made 
the “ herring pond ” a true name for the second biggest ocean. 
With the full force of America in the war, with the British 
Fleet at the height of its power, the war is taking a turn which 
must decide* the fate ot all mankind. 

In thinking of the Atlantic L \ Screen-^ ' ^ 

vve have been apt to reckon in ^T \\ ^ land^ . 

thousands of miles, whereas even * L v V r £/ J) * 

from continent* to continent a Iceland ^ \( 

distance of 500 miles less than ? 
the 1 2600 mark separates Brazil 

from North Africa, so that sea-' -^Berlin 

.ports like Pernambuco in Brazil York/^. ■ List, 

and Dakar in Africa have been j 

anticipating great things from- / Madeira, 

their proximity. . %. Canary b/ 


10:* m 

New yQ . v 

York/** ii S L 

V Azores.. 

J Madeira, 

Canary Is:*/ 

^*/)Cape Verde ls» (.Dakar 
J _- TTVr _ Equator 77^3- . 

V Pernambuc^ Ascension } 

\ / St Helena ( 

I Aires/ Tristan CapetownV- 

f. } - daCunha . _ ~ • 

closer to Africa, lie the Canary 
Islands, 2800 square miles in 
area - and ■ of great fertility, 
which Spain won from . the 
French at the end of the 15th 
century in spite of fhe efforts of 
their rivals the Portuguese. 

The Canaries are not,, perhaps, 
on the route to America as much 
as to the Cape, yet they would 
serve as a useful outpost in any 
assault on the Portuguese islands 
farther out in the ocean. 

South of the Equator are three 
British Islands, two, of them 
valuable watering and coaling 
stations for our fleet not so very 
long ago. The three are Ascen¬ 
sion Island, St Helena, and our 
old friend Tristan da Cunha, ■ 
which, though long considered 
so far from the civilised world 
that- it was not worthy of atten¬ 
tion, is actually midway between 
Cape Town and Buenos Aifes, 
and is certain of a future fame, 
whether in this war or in the long 
Peace that will come. 

New World Outposts 

These, then, are the islands 
which concern the future of the 
Democracies, who must continue 
to hold them or prevent the- 
Nazis.seizing them if goods are 
to pass safely from shore to 
shore, or, let us say, if the tools 
ai*e to reach us by which we shall 
make certain of victory. America 
has resolved to supply the tools, 
and for this the Atlantic islands, 
“ the outposts of the New 
World," must remain in the 
strong hands of the Democracies. 


Refuelling Stations 

The battle now being waged 
for the Atlantic has thrown into 
prominence Atlantic islands that 
have become of profound strate¬ 
gic importance to the defence of 
the Democracies.. .As refuelling 
stations for planes and sub¬ 
marines these islands have re¬ 
gained an importance which they 
held as sources' for. fresh fQod 
and water in the far-off days 
when men ventured forth in 
small sailing ships, an importance 
that dwindled;with the coming 
of steam.and the powerful liner, 
though as cable-posts the islands 
helped to keep the peoples of the 
two hemispheres in touch. 

It was not because it was near 
the Shetlands and Orkneys alone 
that Hitler was so eager to 
secure the deep harbours of the 
Norwegian coast, for beyond lie 
the Faroe Islands, Iceland, and 
Greenland, forming part of an 
arc along which Labrador and the * 
prosperous Maritime Provinces of 
Canada coulcl be attacked, to say 
nothing of the Atlantic coast of 
the United States. 

When winter makes this route 
difficult there are the' Azores, 
lying • almost midway* between 
Lisbon and New York, rightly 
owned by Portugal because it is 
the nearest European country, 
whose people colonised them 
five centuries ago. 

Closer to the African coast are 
the Cape Verde Islands, which 
also belong to Portugal, dis¬ 
covered by their navigators 
exactly 500 years ago 350 miles 
off the African cape from which 
they are named. The biggest of 
these islands is Santiago, with an 
area of 425 square miles. The 
Madeira Islands,’440 miles off 
Morocco, arc also Portuguese, 

Between the Cape Verde 
Islands and the Madeiras, but 


Winged Victory 


| t is . sad to hear that the Beast 
of Berlin has carried off 
from the Louvre Leonardo da 
Vinci's famous painting Mona 
Lisa, but it is cheering to learn 
that the Winged Victory has so 
far managed to elude his clutches, 
for it is said to be safely hidden. 

Many centuries ago an un¬ 
known Greek sculptor gave to 
the world the conception of 
unconquerable liberty which still 
speaks in the mutilated marble 
of the Winged Victory, /for 
though the statue is today 
headless, broken, hnd battered 
its victorious winars lift trium¬ 


phantly. It used to stand flung 
against the sky on the highest 
hill of the Island of Samothrace, 
where it was set up in'306 n c to 
celebrate a naval victory. As, 
men sailed the Aegean Sea they 
would gain new, courage by 
looking at this glorious figure. 
Today we can think of it, still a 
symbol of the indestructibility 
of freedom, hidden in the cellar 
of some French chateau. 

Mussolini must be very peeved 
that he . did not get the Mona 
Lisa, for when France fell Italy 
repeatedly demanded the return 

of this masterpiece. 

/ V* 


The Good and 
the Cheap 

THE BOY TALKS 
With the Man 

Boy. Is it good for things to. 
be cheap? 

Man. It depends on what you . 
mean by cheap. It is a ■ purely 
English word which originally 
meant pri$e, . arid it also , meant 
bargain . In common use we attach 
two meanings to the word. Some¬ 
times it means low inprice, without 
reflection on the quality of the thing 
described, but . often we use. it to 
express dislike of the thing called 
cheap, and to mean that.it is trash. 

It is good for things to be cheap in 
the sense of being easily procurable, 
but it is bad for things to be cheap 
in the sense of .being rubbish. 

Boy. . IIow am I to distinguish 
between the two. kinds of cheap¬ 
ness ? • • s ; • 

Man. Much is involved in the 
answer. Let me illustrate. Is 
music a good thing ? 

Boy. Yes, and I love it. 

Man. Well/this good and lovely 
thing may be cheapened and 
debased. A fine musical composition 
is as a gift from heaven ; it delights, 
it solaces, it inspires, it exalts the 
human spirit. Yet the same instru¬ 
ments or voices for which it was 
composed may be used to debase 
the senses and create an atmosphere 
of sheer vulgarity. True music, the 
performance of which can he 
enjoyed for small payment, is cheap 
in the good sense. False music, as 
jazzed into our ears at restaurants, 
and too often put on the ether by 
the B B C, is cheap in the bad sense.. 
I have even heard the BBC 
tolerate the jazzing of the immortal 
tunes of the great composers, a 
perfectly scandalous thing. 

Boy. Is it the same with other 
fine things; such as pictures and 
. books ? A 

Man. Unfortunately, yes. It is 
the gravest misfortune of our time 
that the mqans of cheap reproduc¬ 
tion that now exist dre used to make 
miles of bad pictures and tons of 
bad books/ It is* as though a con¬ 
spiracy existed to degrade human 
beings'by using'against them the 
very things that were invented or 
evolved fbr their good. For it 
would be better to have no music 
than to have the ears continually 
assaulted by vulgar noises ; better 
to remain unlettered than to have 
letters used to degrade the mind, to 
breed: greed, to move to unreason, 
to form'bad habits, to cheat men out 
of their lives. . 

✓ Boy. How can the had, spread , 
by this false cheapness, be con¬ 
quered ? 

Man. As I think, by using.the 
means of real cheapness to spread 
knowledge of the good. Now, there 
are a host of agencies, working for 
commercial gain, who attack the 
senses. Why should not a Ministry 
of Fine Arts be set up to use all 
the, resources of rfiodern reproduc¬ 
tion to spread knowledge of the 
best ? Those who believe that “ we 
needs must love the highest when 
we see it " dare to hope that the 
best, made truly cheap, can and 
must, by reason of their essential 
beauty and their appeal to man’s, 
better nature, conquer the cheap 
and nasty. . . 

By Hook or by Crook 

By hook or by crook Norwegians 
, arc arriving in Canada to take up 
the.fight. 

One of these patriots, a young 
midshipman, tells of having skied 
from. Oslo to the Swedish border, 
where he took a train to Stockholm. 
Then he flew to Moscow, got a 
train to Odessa, took ship across 
the Black Sea to Istanbul, and] 
finally an American ship took him 
on the last lap of' his incredible 
journey. 


e Midsummer Muddle 
of Dates 

How Our World Never 
Retraces Her Course 


CJearchers for Mercury during 

' the past fortnight will doubt¬ 
less have seen this little sun-baked 
world appearing like a* golden star 
low in,the west, writes the CN 
Astronomer. He now appears not 
far from the silvery Venus, and 
toward the end of next week will 
appear only a little way below her. 
At present Mercury appears through 
a telescope as a little crescent, a 
crescent which will narrow rapidly 
as lie comes more and more between 
us and the Sun. 

Me/cury is now about 75 million 
miles away and the nearest world 
to us except the Moon, but we shall 
not be able to see much more of him 
owing to the twilight. Meanwhile 
the brilliant Venus will be coming 
. more into view as she comes nearer ; 
at present she is about .151 million* 
miles away. Mars may still be 
seen low in the south before day¬ 
break and, being the brightest 
" star ” in that region, is unmis¬ 
takable : he is about 83 million 
miles away, but his distance 
is rapidly diminishing. The Moon 
will appear near him on June 16. 

On June 21 our beautiful world 
in her annual spinning whirl round 
the Sun will have brought our 
beloved country once more as near 
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The Earth's spiral path through 
space, each loop representing 
one year's progress 

under his rays as is possible. This 
will be our longest day, when, ’clouds 
permitting, the Sun will appear 
for about 16 hours' and 45 minutes 
in Southern England, for 17 hours 
and 37 minutes-about the latitude 
of Edinburgh, and proportionately 
longer farther north. 

Technically and theoretically 
June 21 is the First Day of Summer, 
but the civil calendar states- that 
three, days later, June 24, is Mid¬ 
summer Day,- whereas summer 
continues until September 23, that 
is twelve weeks later. Experience 
may incline us to say that six weeks 


later, or about the middle of 
August, is Midsummer on account 
of the greater warmth usually 
experienced. The much shorter 
days, however, prove it not to be so.' 

So we come back to the fact that 
June 21 is really Midsummer Day, 
and we have to accept the strange 
anomaly that it is also the first 
day of summer. Thus we find. 
Astronomy, the most exact of 
sciences, providing a 7 mental, 
twister " far beyond the depths that 
’its own mathematics can penetrate. 
While June 24, still regarded as the 
civil and legal Midsummer Day, 
appears to have lagged behind to 
adjust itself to peculiar notions 
as to when Quarter Days should 
occur. This does not reflect great 
precision for Jegal arrangements in 
the matter of*Quarter Days; for 
. instance, the “ quarter" frorn 
June 24 to September 29 having 
ten days. more than that from 
September 29 tp December 25. ' 

The Earth’s Path 

Nothing, indeed, ever actually, 
comes back to where it was, though 
we'usually'imagine events do in 
our annual repetitions. Midsummer 
succeeds Midsummer, but, like our 
birthdays, things are not quite 
the same. It is usual to regard 
even the Earth itself as speeding 
in an everlasting circle or ellipse, 
round and round,. ever back .to, 
where it was on last Midsummer 
Day ; but this h not’ so. If our 
world left a visible trail like the 
aeroplanes often do, arid we could 
view it from.a point in space very 
far above the r Solar System, we 
should find that the Earth's path 
resembled the looped curves shown 
in the picture. Actually this path 
is a spiral«ascending ever upward 
relative to the Earth’s equator, and 
toward a point in our Universe 
south-west of the star Vega.' ' 

This faraway region - appears 
a little - way' to the south- of 
overhead at about 2 o'clock in the- 
morning, at this time of the year. 
This, then, is the goal to which our 
world, the Sun, and all the Solar 
. System are speeding at some . 12 
miles a second, or twenty times 
faster than a shot leaves a gun. 
t . Thus we see .that our world, in 
her whirl through space, "as well* 
as.time, never comes back to the 
same place again. Nor does 'any¬ 
thing else. 3£ very thing has moved 
forward ■ but there is always some¬ 
thing lost, or passed, or missed, in 
the interval. Something has been 
expended that cannot be regained. 

This peculiarity in the course c-f 
events, and the* fact that there are 
really no true- and .precise cycles, - 
provides a fascinating problem for. 
science and philosophy. It points 
directly to the way in which the 
entire Universe appears to be, as 
it were, “ running down " to an 
ultimate finality of things—unless, 
they be re-created, which suggests, 
a Creator. That is, as a child might 
infuse new Ideas and life into, a 
declining game. Thus' it only 
requires Mind to re-create. G. F, M;; 


A Piece of Waste Land 


Gir Richard Cooper ;lias .lent 
the village of Little Gaddesden 
an acre of land, part of a building 
plot, and one day 70 people paid 
fourpence each for the privilege 
of working an hour or so on a 
quarter of it, removing the grass 
and digging up the soil. Another 
day other people arrived, work¬ 
ing an hour or so to plant seeding 
potatoes. Later in the year, it is 
expected, more ! amateur gar¬ 
deners will harvest the pota¬ 


toes. It is estimated that, though 
only a quarter of the land was' 
dug up, a crop of two tons of 
potatoes will be'harvested. 

The scheme has immense pos¬ 
sibilities. If something like eight 
tons of potatoes can be won from 
an acre of waste land without 
anyone working more than a 
couple ^ of hours once a year, 
surely this island of ours.could 
produce immense stores of valu¬ 
able provisions in the same way, 
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igiit had fallen upon the Indian 
jangle, and the air was filled 
with the weird chirpings of 
:ountless insects as a. ruth, or cart, • 
lulled by two '.piebald bullocks 
;amc creaking along a rough path;- 

A red-turbaned driver sat on 
lie shaft, and occasionally whacked 
he plodding bullocks with a'stick, 

>r abused them for being so slow. 
Yn old blanket covered his shoul- ■ 
lers and formed a cowl for his head, 

10 that little could be seen of his 
eatures. 

As The bullock-cart groaned, and 
olted on. its way, tiny wizened 
'aces sometimes grimaced from .the 
tranches overhead where the bandar- 
og, or monkeys, had been’roused 
rom sleep; oir a parakeet; would 
it ter an eldritch screech as it’went" 
flittering through the trees ; and 
mce : "the "driver caught a fleeting 
glimpse of several chinkaras, or' 
gazelles. 1 . ' 

The Betrayal _ 

Presently the jungle path took.a , 
*•. .. sharp, turn, and the man saw . 
he’ faint lights of a village winking; 
;hrough the darkness. Pariah dogs 
began to yelp as he drew nearer, 
ind at the end of the straggling 
tillage street a native soldier barred 
the ■ way with an old-fashioned 
musket, He wore the gaudy uniform 
3 f. the• Rajah of Purkim’s guards, 
find peered suspiciously at . the 
bullock-driver, while he. demanded 
to know what, brought him to the 
tillage, 

“ My name is Dhose Framjee/’ 
ivas the humble answer, “ and I 
:ome from the village of Rham, 
bringing with me beans and rice 
which.I hope to sell to the soldiers 
who are seeking Chandra' of the 
Plephants. ’* 

• The . sentry stopped scowling 
when he heard this, and stepped up' 
to the cart to inspect its contents. 
The peasants of Purkim had no 
love for their rajah, and usually hid. 
any spare stocks of food when'his, 
soldiers came to" a village. Because 
of • this' the soldiers often went 
hungry ; and- now the sentry was 
delighted to •see .that the wagon 
was filled with beans and rice. 

. Raising his voice he summoned 
one of his comrades, who escorted 
the cart into the ; village, where an 
officer inspected, the food, and 
offered th6 peasant a price for it. ‘ 
Dhose Framjee had-just begun to: 
haggle for a better price when there 
was .a commotion at-the end of the 
street, and .two soldiers brought 
another peasant before the officer. 

The man was shifty-eyed and 
Shrill of voice, and the instant he 
saw Dhose Framjee he pointed to 
him, and screamed with excitement. 
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“ This is no peasant of Rham, 
but Chandra of the Elephants," he 
cried. “ He hath disguised himself 
that you may not know him, and 
tonight he came to my village and 
begged the loan of a bullock-wagon, 
saying he meant to come hither and 
spy upon ye. I followed him in. 
secret, lord, desiring the reward 
which the rajah offers to whosoever 
shall deliver this evil-doer into 
his power." . 

. “ Shabash /” the officer ex¬ 
claimed in a startled voice, as the 
peasant paused , for breath. 

Some . years before a young 
Hindu - named Chandra' had been 
robbed of his land by the Rajah of 
Purkim, and had fled to the jungle. 
There he had found a wild elephant 
sick almost to death, and had cured 
him with some medicine brewed 
from’ wild herbs. Since then 
Chandra had lived with the wild 
elephants, who obeyed him just as 
tame beasts obey their mahout. 

‘ From time to time he robbed the 
rajah’s tax collectors, using the 
money to help the poverty-stricken 
peasants and soldiers were con¬ 
stantly being sent to scour the 
jungle for him. But Chandra was 
always too clever for his enemies. 

Now he threw off. the blanket 
which shrouded his face, and was 
away down the village street before 
a hand could He raised to stop him. 

“ After him I " the officer roared. 

“ See that lie does not escape." 

Followed by some of his men, he : 
ran after the fugitive, who made for 
the river which supplied the village 
with water. - 

Wading across the mud-banks, 
Chandra plunged : into the river, 
and started to swim toward the 
other side, while the rajah’s soldiers 
blazed away at him with their 
muskets. The moon was up by this 
time, and they could^plainly see the 
red turban bobbing in the water.' 
Blit they were too excited to aim 
straight. * 

Suddenly the officer roared with 
delight as .he caught sight of the 
tigly snouts of several big muggers, 
or crocodiles, swirling through the 
water toward Chandra. 

' “ Hayah ! the crocodiles will get 
him,” he exclaimed ; and it certainly 
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BEDTIME CORNER 


H ERE’S the prettiest maid 
that ever l saw, 

With 4 her dress, tricked out 
with posies, 

With a dove at rest on her 
‘ warm white breast, 



on them, and pray and the., 
disciples rebuked them. Hut 
Jestis said, Suffer little child¬ 
ren and forbkf them 'not to 
come unto me, for of such is' 
the kingdom of heaven. . 

* And he laid his hands oh 
them, and departed thence. 

A Bible Question 

Who took the infant Jesus 
into his arms and blessed 
God ? uoouti? 


And her little hands filled 
with roses. . i 
What Is she humming? I 
know that tune., • v • 

Why, of course (how silly!) 
it's little Miss June. 

SUFFER LITTLE 
t CHILDREN 

T hen ' were there brought 
unta him little children, 
that .lie should put his hands 


O G 0 D our Father , Who hast 
made the world such ■ a 1 
beautiful place ‘ to live ’ in, 
and hast made it possible for its' 
to share in the joy . and beauty 
around us, give us grace to 
enjoy what i$ here and to 
make the best of that which we 
ourselves are . May ive ahlbays 
guard well our bodies and our 
minds, that each may work in 
harmony with all , that in the 
end we may become^ as Thou 
wouldst have us be ' So may 
we help Thy kingdom to come 
and Thy . will to be done on 
karth. Amen . 


looked as if they would, for they 
were between the young Hindu and • 
the opposite bank. 

Whipping a long knife'from his 
loin-cloth,, he prepared to fight for 
his, life, and the officer called to his 
men to cease firing. 

“ Let the crocodiles slay him," 
he said with a grin. 0 They will 
save us shot and powder.” • 

Scarcely had he spoken when one ' 
of his men uttered a startled shout. 

“ Behold 1 " he cried. “ Here is 
the great wild elephant that men 
call Rama the Mighty, ‘ the beast 
whom Chandra hath <*tamed by his 
black magic. LoJ he comes to Help 
the evil one." 

He pointed across the river to 
where a big tusker standing nearly 
11 feet at the shoulder had just 
appeared on the edge of the jungle. 
Flinging up his massive trunk, 
Rama sent a trumpet-call. pealing 
through the forest, and, as if. in 
answer to this summons, 20 or more 
•wild elephants came out from among 
the trees, and followed the big bull 
across the mud-hank to the water. 

Rama to the Rescue 

s they plunged .through the • 
' riyer the herd made such a 
great splashing that most of = the 
muggers turned tail and swam 
clear oj them. Only two of the 
brutes still made for Chandra, who 
turned to face the nearer > of them, 
and trod water. Then, just as the 
crocodile’s cavernous jaws gaped 
wide to seize him, the Elephant 
Man dived beneath hint. 

Swimming under water, he 
plunged his curved knife into the 
monster's soft under-body; and 
suddenly the mugger was churning 
the water into bloodstained foam as 
it threshed about with its tail, and 
struggled in its death throes, 

* Chandra's head reappeared above 
the water, and he, struck out for 
the bank. But, just as he reached 
the shallows, and started to wade 
waist-deep through the muddy 
water, the other crocodile rushed at 
him in a mighty swirl of water. 
The young Hindu turned to meet 
the attack, blit in the shallow water 
he was at a hopeless disadvantage 
and must have fallen but for Rama. 

With a squeal of ( rage the big 
tusker came plunging toward the 
crocodile, and the brute swerved 
away from Chandra, and snapped 
at the elephant with fearsome jaws. 
But he was too slow. The jaws 
closed on air, - and one of Rama's 
feet lunged down on - the scaly 
body . like a pile-driver. Then, 
trumpeting with furyi the wild 
elephant pounded the mugger with 
His huge, five-toed feet, till the 
wicked, jaws ceased to clash and 
the flail-like tail no longer lashed 
the water. 

At lirst the soldiers'had been too 
astonished to open fire again ; but 
now their officer yelled a command > 
and they hurriedly reloaded. Before 
they were ready to fire, however’ 
Rama coiled his massive trunk 
about Chandra's' body and helped 
him to climb on to his back. Then 
he waded to the shore and dis¬ 
appeared into the jungle-, followed 
by the resjt of the herd. 

“ By Kali l " the officer roared in 
a voice which choked with rage, 
"the villain hath escaped us." 

“ Lord, I can lead you to a bridge 
across the river/' an eager, whining 
i voice broke in, and the officer turned 
to'see the peasant who had trailed 
Chandra to the village. 

** Hasten, then, thou offspring 
of a jackal," the officer .bellowed. 

. “Yes,, lord," the .peasant 
answered, with a .humble salaam, 

Then he hurried along the river 
bank with the soldiers at his heels, 


and presently brought them, to 
a narrow wooden / bridge which - 
spanned the rivCr.' Crossing this,' 
the rajah’s men scoured the jungle 
for Chandra; but though, they 
found the trail of the wild elephants, 
and even heard them trumpeting 
in the distance, they never caught 
so much as a glimpse of the herd~ 
After a time the officer wearied 
of the chase and 4 set off .to return . 
to the-,village.. By now the moon \ 
was setting, and it shed such a *■ 
scant light that the soldiers..lost 
their way more than once .before 
they reached the river. When at,/ 
last they ! found the bridge they 
were so footsore and weary' that 
■the officer began to vent his' ill- / 
humour' on the peasant who had : 
betrayed Chandra. ‘ 

.“ Thou witless one," he growled. 

“ Why didst thou not use more 
cunning ? r Hadst thou come to me 
in secret' and whispered thy tale 
we might have seized the villain." - 
He was - still fibusing the man ; 
when they came to the bridge. By 
this time the moon had set, and : 
ghostly white mists'were smoking 
from the’ river. These mists grew 
steadily thicker as the soldiers 
made their way across, and soon it 
was impossible to see anything of 
the river flowing below them, 
though they could hear the water 
gurgling around the wooden piles. 

The officer was leading the way, 
and had almost realched the middle 
of the bridge when the swirling and 
splashing of the water grew louder 
than ever. Then the'frail wooden 
structure gave a terrifying ’ quiver, 
and there was a sound of snapping 
woodwork, A moment later the 
officer cried out in a panic as lie 
caught a shadowy glimpse of some 
gigantic beast which appeared to be 
rising up out of the mists below. 

“ Vishnu preserve 11s! " he ex¬ 
claimed. “ It is Rama the Mighty. 
The elephant is bewitched, for lie 
seeks to tear down the bridge and 
fling us to the crocodiles. Run 1 
Run 1 " 

Soldiers Outwitted 

-The soldiers turned and stam- 
. peded back the way they had 
just come, screaming with terror,, 
for they could .feel the timbers 
quivering beneath their feet as 
Rama wrenched at the piles. 
Chandra was riding upon the big. 
bull’s shoulders and encouraging 
him in his work'.of-destruction .a 
W hile the panic-stricken soldiers 
still jostled and fought to escape 
'from the narrow bridge, Rama 
coiled his trunk around a big timber 
and tugged with all his might. N 

For a moment nothing happened.. 
Then the great balk of timber 
snapped with a crack like thunder 
and the elephant fell back into the 
"river, still gripping part of the wood 
in his trunk. At the same instant 
the Central. span of the bridge 
collapsed, hurling the officer and 
several soldiers and Chandra’s 
betrayer into the water.' 

Luckily the officer and his men 
. were all able to swim, and, .in a 
panic lest the crocodiles shouId} seize 
them, they swam for the wreckage 
of the bridge and clambered ‘up on 
to it. From there they managed 
to reach the bank, , .... - 

But the peasapt was no swimmer, 
and he splashed helplessly and 
uttered pitiful screams for help. 
Chandra saw his plight, and he 
gave an order to Rama, who seized 
the drowning man in his trunk and 
lifted him. on to his back. There 
the outlaw supported him, while 
Rama surged across the river, 
making for . the far bank. 

The peasant had recovered in 
some measure from his ducking 
by the time they reached the shore, 


and he addressed Chandra in a 
quavering voice. 

“Lord," he groaned, “ thou art 
my preserver, and I swear by all . 
the sacred oaths that never again 
will I seek to betray thee." 

Chandra eyed / the shivering 
wretch grimly. 

“ Thou art a jackal and deserving 
of death, Bihari Lai,"* he answered ; 
and the man moaned in an ex¬ 
tremity'of terror. 

“Mercy, lord," he pleaded. “ Slay 
me not, and to the end of my days 
I will never cease to praise thy 
niercy to all men. Spare mo ! 

Chandra’s lips curled in contempt. 

“ I will not kill thee, even though 
thou art deserving of death," he' 
said. “For thou art not worthy 
of myi wrath." 

Back to the Jungle 

VV/'mi this he gave the man a buffet' 
™ - which sent him rolling off 
Rama's broad back,to the ground. ' 
* " Begone! " he cried. . “ Begone, 
ere I repent my forbearance, and 
bid the Mighty One slay thee," 

Bihari Lai scrambled to his feet 
and took to his heels. * 

Chandra laughed grimly as the 
treacherous rascal disappeared into 
the . darkness. Then he spoke . 
softly to Rama, and the elephant \ 
moved off with a swaying, pon¬ 
derous stride, and carried him into , 
the jungle. 
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On Duty!” 



While the bombs fall, the padres. Sisters 
and Workers of the South London Mission 
are " On Duty " in London Tubes and 
60 Air-Raid Shelters. They bring sym¬ 
pathy and help totnany thousands of the 
London Poor. They give themselves 
freely, counting not the cost. 

The SOUTH LONDON MISSION 
also shelters, clothes, and cares for 
bombed Children in Evacuee Centres 
in quiet towns in -4A>rmval!. It 
receives Raid-shocked children in 
,its Convalescent Homes. 

Your-Gift, will holp us to remain "On 
Duty.", PLKASlt 11KLP US fjcneiousljj, 
REV. WALTER SPENCER, 

4 CENTRAL HALL lUjrLDINfIS, 
TOWER BRIDGE RD., LONDON. S.E.l. 


* booksellers to the world* 

"VIEW and second-hand Books on every 
^ subject. Stock of nearly three million 
volumes. 

JOIN THE CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB I 
113-125, Charing Cross Rd. t London, W.C.2. 

Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines). 


SWEETENS CHILD S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother I You'll be positively* 
amazed how quickly a little * Milk 
of Magnesia * sweetens a stomach 
made sour and sick by too much 
rich food. 4 Milk of Magnesia * 
overcomes the sour acidity the 
moment it. reaches the stomach. 1 
That sick, ill feeling quickly passes 
away and in no time the little one 
is r as'lively as a’brickct. Then * Milk 
of Magnesia ' moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile and undigested food which have 
made the child ill. At the first sign 
of sickness , just ; give •* Milk 4 of 
Magnesia * and nip the attack fin 
the bud. Get 4 Milk of Magnesia \ 
today and have it handy. . 1/5 and 
2 / 10 ' (treble quantity). Including 
Pity chase Tax. ‘ Also 4 Milk of 
Magnesia 4 brand Tablets, Td., 1/1 
2/3 and 3 / 11 J. (Including Pur - 
chase Tax). Obtainable everywhere. 
Be .'quite,, sure, it is 'Milk of 
Magnesia/_ 


‘Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade , mark of 
PfciUi/>s* preparation of M agues fa 
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Here are twenty kinds of dogs. How many of them do you know?' The list,will be given next week 


SOLD 

“ N ow » Tommy/ 1 said the 
teacher, “make, a sen¬ 
tence .containing the word 
4 seldom. 1 " •’ ■ „ . 

-“Yes," replied Tommy.;“My 
father used to 'ave a couple of 
cows, but he soiled ’em. 11 

Amazing Arithmetic 

'Take five from five, and then 
Put fifty in the middle ; 

Twice ten times five times ten . 
Will finish off my riddle,. . 

And bring it to your ken 

/Vs fit as any fiddle! Answer next week 

. Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Mercury 
■ and Venus are in the west; and 

-. ’ in the' morning 

Mars is in the 
; south and Sa¬ 
ji turn and Jupiter 
A:<c/ ‘ are low in the 
east. The picture 
shows the Mo6n 
. as it may be 
seen at 7.30 on Monday morning, 
June 16. * 

When It Is Going to Bo Fine 

ats flit about late in the evening. 

; Dor and other beetles fly 
late in the evening in considerable 
numbers. 

' Larks fly high and sing a long 
while in the air. 

Marigold blossoms are well ex¬ 
panded in the morning. 

; The moon is clear atul bright. 
The scarlet pimpernel is widely , 
open in the morning. 

Gnats are seen flying in a vortex 
at eventide, 

Owen Moore 

Qwen Moore went away 

Owin' more than he coukl pay ; 
Owen Moore came back to stay. 
Owin' more. ■ * 

AND SO ON 

P/A examiner . set the question: 

“ How many times can 19 be 
subtracted -from a million ? " ex¬ 
pecting, of course, that the candi¬ 
dates would divide a million by 
19 and give the quotient as the 
answer. One boy gave this answer: 
1*000,000 1,000,000 . 1,000,000 

__ 19 19 _ _ IQ 

999,981 999 , 93 i 999 , 98 i 

and added, “ I can go on doing this 
all the time.* 1 ; 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR AND 
CARACTACUS ., 

We ashed our clever rhymer if he' 
could rhyme Caractacus , and he sends 
us this , together with another for 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Silurian king named Caractacus 
Was once in a hurry so tracked 
a bus 

Many .yards up the-street,' 

Until run off his feet, 

When lie shouted a hard word, in 
fact a cuss. 

'J'o his wife’s maid said Nebuchad- 
. nezzar, 

TlieJJQueen says you said you could 
dress her, .. 

Said the maid, “ So I can, 

But that* she could plan 
To wear, three shades of green, 
who could guess, sir ? ” 


Skin & Bone 

When two millers of Manchester 
named Bone and Skin tried to 
send up the price of corn John 
Byrom, the author, of the Christmas 
hymn “ Christians , Awake /’ wrote 
this verse : 

Two millers thin, 

Called Bone and Skin, 
Would starve us all, or near it; 
But be it known, 

To,Skin and Bone, \ 

That Flesh ..and Blood can’t 
bear it. 


COMPLIMENT 

One of the most courteous 
pieces; of repartee ever re¬ 
corded was made by Thackeray 
When he was standing for 
Parliament. 

He happened to meet his 
opponent one day, who, after 
chatting amicably; left the great 
•novelist with the remark, “ May 
the best man win ! 11 - 

- ; To which Thackeray returned 
instantly, “ Oh, I hope' not! “ 


Mother Jacko’s Washing-Line 



*ile Mother Jacko was hanging out the clothes in tlie garden one 
morning the drone of an engine made her look up.. The next minute 
vthe plane was overhead. “Hallo, Mater !/’ cried Jacko’s cheeky voice. . 
.Down swooped the plane—so. lo'w, alas 1 that the .wheels caught the 
washing-line, and'Carried* it, with everything on it, away< 


TONGUE-TWISTER. 

JJugo Easton saw you go cast'on 
the Great Eastern. When you; 
go east on the Great Eastern Hugo 
Easton will go -cast on the Great 
Eastern, too. So, as you go east 
with Hugo Easton, Hugo Easton 
will go east when you go cast on the 
Great Eastern. 

Smart Boy 

Toiinny had just returned home 
^ . after his first day at school. 

. “What did you learn today, 
sonny ? “ asked his mother. 

“ Nothing at all,’’ was the start¬ 
ling reply. 

“ Oh, come now.! You must 
have learned something," protested 
his mother. 

“ No, Mummy. But there was a 
lady who wanted to know how to 
spell cat, and I told her." 


How R. H. Barham Wrote J 
r His Name 

Qne of the. many English clergy¬ 
men who have enriched our 
literature from time to time was 
Richard Harris Barham, who died 
in London on June 17, 1845. He 
will always be associated with his 

great work' the Ingoldsby Legends. 
As a collection of burlesque poems 
■ they are unique in tlieir way, com¬ 
bining whimsicality, 1 quaintness, 

# and scholarship. ; They were first 
'published, in 18/7, in^ a magazine 
edited by Charles Dickens. * 

SIMILAR 

J^ady : “.What have you got today 
in the shape*6f celery ? " 
Greengrocer : > “ Well, we’ve* got 
some rhubarb ; that’s the nearest." 


The Editor Regrets 

A * Chinese author sent a manu¬ 
script to a local editor, who returned 
it with this firm , but polite note of 
refusal: 

W E have read thy manuscript 
with infinite delight. By the 
' sacred ashes of . our ancestors wc 
swear that we have never before 
revelled in so enthralling a master¬ 
piece. If we printed it we should 
. henceforth be obliged to take it as a 
model, as a standard of quality and 
achievement, and henceforth never 
print anything inferior to it. 

As it .would be impossible to find 
its equal, in 10,000 years, and we 
have to go to press with our poor, 
‘uninspired paper once a day, we are 
compelled, .though shaken with 
sorrow and blinded with tears at 
the- necessity, to return thy divine 
manuscript, and for doing so we 
ask a thousand pardons. 

Look Before You Cross 

JJefore you run across the road 
, Carefully .look around, 
dr a lorry with a load 
Mayjcnock you to the ground. 

Look around from right to left' 
Before you try to cross. 

Owing to this slight neglect 
Many lives arc lost. / 

• - T. H. Newman 

HAIL 

" L E1: ' S . see," said the . observant 
- man, “ didn’t the vernal pobts 
-say,‘ Hail, gentle Spring ? " 

' “ They did,” replied the cynic, 
“.and Spring accepted the invi¬ 
tation.". 

■ ■ • \ 

•Do You Live at Abingdon ? 

/^bingdon was formerly spelt Ab- 
bendune, and is from the old 
English words Aebban dun, mean¬ 
ing Ebba’s hill, or fort. Aebba is a 
common Wessex name, and no. 
doubt the site of Abingdon was once 
owned by a chief called Aebba. 
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Reading: Across. 1 To esti¬ 
mate. 5 A spigot. 8 Competent, 
9 Tune sung by a single voice. 

* 10.To piit in position. 11 Scraps 
of: news. - f 12 Commerce. 14 
Compass point;. 10 Evident. 18 
Royal Society.*, 20 A sudden 
fright. 22 s A,coral island. _24 
A cricketer, wields this.' 26 
FaShioti. 27 A 'brave' man: j 28 
A monkey. 29 A detachment; 

Reading Down. 1 An elastic 
, aeriform,fluid, 2 To give illegal 
“help. * 3 Prefix meaning;in a 
high degree^ 4 Chemical symbor 
;.for; germanium.5. One of. a i 
team of. five. 0 Charity. 7, A 

* puzzle. 9 Harsh. Tl A standard 
.of perfection'. *13 A very popular: 
fruit. 15 A type,of;play.: 17 
River oh which Rome stands; 
19 *To impede. 21 A horse- 

■ drawhYelucle. 23 A short poem. 
, or v sohg. .25 A plaything. -27 
An 'exclamation denoting sur¬ 
prise. ' : *•'•• <> ./ •• . - .»- * ; ’ 

• Asterisk •indicates/ tibbrevia- 
s lion. ■! J Answer next week 


QUISLING HEN 

Mary had a little hen 

That caused her many a;tear. 
It used to lay whe a eggs were 
cheap, 

And stopped when they were 
dear. 

High! 

g.Aio the teacher,' “ If you stand 
t facing the north what have 
you on your left hand ? ’’ 

“ lungers, ” answered the boy. 




JUMBLE 



: The letters spell two kinds of 
entertainment, j Answer next weef- 

Id on Parle Francois 

* 

Take No Thought For Tomorrow 

31. Ne vous inqui^tez done point* 

et ne dites pas:’ Que mangerons- 
nous ? que boirons-nous ? clc quo* 
serons-nous vetus ? 1 

32. Car toutes ccs choses, ce sont 
les paTens qui les recherchent. Votrc 
Pore celeste sait que vous cn avez 
besoin. 

33. Cherchcz premibrement le 
royaume et la justice de Dieu ; et 
toutes cos. choses vous seront 
donndes par-dessus. 

34. Ne vous inquietez.done pas 
du lendemain ; car le lendemain 
aura soin ,de lui-meme. A chaquc 
jour sufflt sa peine. Matthew VI 









Mother! Constipated Child needs 

:; ‘California syrup of Figs’ 


l Hurry, Mother 1 A teaspoonful of 
■ l l California. :Syrup of Figs ' brand 
Jaxative nowwill sweeten thestomacli 
land thorqugidyclcan thelittlebowels 
|and in a ;few hours you‘have a 
'well, playful child again/ Even if 
tcrbss, feverish,;bilious, constipated 
(or full of oold/children love the 
? pleasant taste of this gentle, harmless 


laxative. It never gripes or overacts 
Ask your chemist for ‘.California 
Syrup of Figs'/ which' has full dime- 
tions for babies and children of all 
ages. * J ‘ .* * ' 

Prices 1/5 and 2/10 (Including 
Purchase Tax), Mother, be sure to 
ask forCALIFORNIA Syrup of 
Figs/' ' ' '* 
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